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FOREWORD 

One of the more recent important developments in the 
elementary school has been a strong emphasis on effective gui dan ce 
services. Guidance is an integral part of the total educational 
program. 

For many years guidance activities in elementary schools has 
been carried on by excellent teachers. The teacher is the key person 
in the guidance program. The school counselor is another member 
of the guidance team making an important contribution in meet- 
ing the guidance needs of children. 

This bulletin has been developed to aid local school districts 
in the establishment and improvement of guidance services in the 
elementary school. Attention is given to planning and organizing 
the program ; discussion of basic activities and the development of 
the elementary school pupil through effective guidance. 

Wendell P. Butler 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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SECTION 1 



ELEMENTARY GUIDANCE— AN OVERVIEW 

Guidance has been developing in the secondary schools for 
nearly half a century, but in the elementary schools, it is of more 
recent origin. Many school systems have initiated organized guid- 
ance programs at the elementary level within the past few years. 
As formal programs begin to develop and problems arise, it becomes 
apparent that some direction is essential for the organization and 
development of elementary school guidance. 

It is generally accepted that the elementary school should 
provide for the individual needs, according to abilities and interests 
of early and intermediate childhood. It is now recognized that 
from the time of birth, through elementary school, and until gradu- 
ation from high school, children need some help in developing the 
capacity for self-direction and in maintaining satisfactory progress 
toward worthwhile goals. In this bulletin guidelines are suggested 
for development of guidance in the elementary school in accordance 
with the goals of the elementary school. 

Purposes of the Elementary School 

Each child is worthy of the greatest respect. He is a person in 
his own right, endowed with human dignity and unique abilities 
which are in the process of development. 

Because the elementary school is basic to all education it is 
important to establish a climate conducive to the growth of a 
positive and realistic self-concept and to provide a variety of edu- 
cational experiences which will enable each child to progress toward 
competent and optimal functioning individuals in our democratic 
society. Basically, it is the purpose of the elementary school to: 

1. Recognize tin* uniqueness of each child, accept him as an 
individual, teach him at the level at which he can perfor n 
successfully, and encourage him as he learns at his own rate. 

2. Plan a dynamic curriculum tailored to fit the particular 
needs of the immediate community and the individuals 
within it, but cognizant also of relationships to the larger 
society and an ever changing environment. 
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3. Maintain a capable staff which through constant planning 
and attention to new research incorporates into the school 
program the best that is known of child growth and develop- 
ment and how children learn. 

4. Teach the basic educational and social skills necessary for 
adequate functioning in our society. 

3. Recognize the varying physical needs of children at different 
age levels and to plan the program to meet these needs. 

G. Establish a climate conducive to salutary emotional develop- 
ment and to use the various techniques for promoting and 
maintaining optimal mental health in all children. 

7. Help the child accept himself realistically, recognizing his 
capabilities and limitations and how to use them effectively. 

8. Help children by example, precept, and instruction to learn 
to make value judgments and to develop morals which will 
facilitate democratic living within our society. 

9. Function w’ithin the community as a resource for parents 
who may be in need of specific information on child growth 
and development and to facilitate the positive aspects of the 
parents’ relationship with the child. 

10. Develop an appreciation of our heritage and the values in- 
herent in the democratic w r ay of life, to prepare the child for 
his role as a citizen of our democracy. 



Philosophy of Guidance in the Elementary School 

Philosophy, according to the dictionary, is a “body of principles 
underlying a given branch of learning.” This definition, then, 
implies that a philosophy of guidance for the elementary school 
is and should be a body of principles functioning as departure 
points for all action and organization. 

Fundamental to the task of setting up guidance services in 
the elementary school is the determination of the basic philosophy. 
It can perhaps be stated that the philosophy underlying guidance 
services is based upon the acceptance of a concept of individual 
differences. This implies the need to understand each pupil in 
terms of his unique talents and potential in order to better assist 
Iho pupil in understanding himself. 

Guidance in the elementary school has three aspects: a point 
of view, a process, and a service. 
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The guidance point of view is an educational attitude that focuses 
the attention of the entire staff on the needs of individual pupils 
in the school. It regards each pupil as a unique, human organism 
with varying needs. The principle of respect for the dignity of the 
pupil is fundamental. This means that each pupil is important 
regardless of what he is or what he has done. The guidance view 
point includes the belief that each pupil has inherent worth and 
should be helped to develop his potentialities as fully as possible. 

Guidance is a process centering around the developmental experi- 
ences and problems of the individual pupil. It may be defined as 
Ihe systematic, professional process of aiding individual pupils in 
making choice- and plans, in making adjustments, in undertaking 
self-direction, and in meeting problems of personal living related 
to education. Through individual counseling and group activities 
the pupil has an opportunity to work out his felt needs in relation 
to himself and to his society. The guidance process also may reveal 
needs of which the pupil is not yet aware. 

Since guidance is concerned with meeting pupil needs, it can be 
structured as a service, counseling being central to the service. The 
administrative framework, then, is a group of professionally ap- 
propriate functions based upon pupil needs. These functions offer 
a concrete means of translating the guidance point of view into 
actual processes which assist pupils. The guidance service at the 
elementary level is designed to aid pupils directly as well as to 
assist the teaching staff, parents, and the community. 

Guidance at the elementary level then is — 

1. a service for all children 

2. a planned program of specified and identifiable guidance 
activities 

3. a means of preventing group or individual problems 

4. choice-point counseling. 

Guidance in the elementary school is not a “watered-down” 
secondary school service but rather it is a program in its own right 
bas»d upon the needs of the pupils at this maturity level. 

The emphasis of guidance services at this level are on early 
b* ntifieation of the pupil’s intellectual, emotional, social, and 
physical characteristics; development of his talents; diagnosis of 
his learning difficulties, if any ; and early use of available resources 
to meet his needs. 



The Need for Guidance in the Elementary School 

Today’s elementary school children live in a changing and 
complex world which demands flexibility. The fullest possible 
education is imperative if they are to find an appropriate “niche’ 
in society. They need to mature in their understanding, their ac- 
ceptance, and their sense of responsibility regarding themselves. 
Without these conditions no person can he his best nor can he live 
best with his fellows. Much of this understanding, acceptance and 
responsibility comes from the proper arrangement of relations with 
others. 

Appropriate levels of education are essential if young people 
are to find their most productive place in the world of work. Thus 
they need to grow in their understanding of education and of work 
through an increasingly mature interaction with their environment. 

Early in life boys and girls are faced with the constant neces- 
sity of choice-making and problem solving. It therefore becomes 
necessary for them to mature in learning how to make wise choices, 
how to plan their lives sensibly, and how to solve their problems 
in a rational manner in keeping with a high sense of moral values. 
They also live in a complex of social settings — the home, the 
neighborhood, the school, the community, the world. .Beginning 
with the simpler adjustments of home life, the-dav by day expand 
the scope of their adjustments. Thus they face the need for develop- 
ing those values, behaviors, and insights which enable them to live 
with a minimum of fruitless friction and a maximum of maturity 
in social attitudes and skills. 

Children must relate to others; they need to learn effective effi- 
cient, and acceptable modes of behavior. Research has shown that the 
cause of academic failure and the development of antisocial 
behavior is not generally found in unsympathetic teachers or in 
poor teaching techniques, but rather in interpersonal factors in the 
pupil’s life. It is generally recognized that these problems originate 
before the secondary school age. Consequently, to improve the 
situation, the elementary pupil may need assistance with his per- 
sonal-social relationships. Educational experiences provided in 
this area to satisfy his needs and abilities are not sufficient. In- 
dividual counseling and group interaction can be beneficial to the 
child having problems in this area. 

Provision should be made for a service designed to assist the 
elementary school teacher in recognizing children’s problems. Pro- 




tVssional assistance 1 can satisfy a real need in this area. Conant. in 
his book entitled The American High School Today attests to this 
need in stating that “practically all states recommend expansion of 
guidance and counseling services to the elementary schools. Many 
refer to this as one* of the' greatest needs, if not the greatest. . . . They 
recommend providing guidance and counseling for all school children 
from kindergarten through high school, to help each pupil understand 
himself in relation to his needs and to the demands of his environ- 
ment.*’ 1 

Important as the functions of identification and remediation 
are. equally important is attention to the continuous and maximum 
development of all children. Much emphasis, then, should be placed 
upon the developmental aspects of elementary school guidance. This 
involves consideration and attention to certain felt needs in the area 
of child growth and development. 

Specifically, the child in the process of growing up needs to: 

1. Ijearn to adjust to himself and others about him. 

2. Strive to be emotionally well-adjusted. 

3. Learn to conduct himself in a manner acceptable to society. 

4. Understand and practice the principles of democratic living. 

5. Know* his physical and mental capacities. 

6. Discover and develop his aptitudes, abilities, and interests. 

7. Recognize and accept his abilities and limitations. 

8. Develop his academic and vocational knowledge and skills. 

9. Achieve educational success according to his basic study skills 
and in keeping with his abilities. 

10. Gain an appreciation of the world of work. 



Major Goals of Guidance Services 

A program of guidance services at all levels of the school — 
kindergarten or primary through secondary — serves the typical 
child as well as the atypical. Guidance services pointed toward the 
atypical child neglect the “normal child” in his need for educational 
development as well as his personal and social adjustments. Emphasis 
should be upon developmental guidance rather than the remedial 
aspects of guidance. 

i James B. Conant, The American High School Today (New York: McCraw Hill 
Book Co., Inc.. 1959). 
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The ultimate goal of guidance is self-direction on the part of all 
pupils. Some specific goals of guidance follow : 

1. To enhanc** and make more functional our understanding of 
all pupils and to enhance and make more functional all 
pupils' understanding of themselves. 

2. To assist in maximizing the effects of the educational process 
ho that each child can move to the highest possible academic 
level of achievement allowed by his ability. 

3. To help pupils with their goal seeking, choice making, and life 
planning. 

4. To help pupils develop socially. 

5. To help pupils begin early to grow in their understanding of 
the role of education in their lives. 

6. To help pupils develop who present special problems. 2 

2 State Advisory Committee on Elementary School Guidance, “Guidelines for 
Developing Programs of Elementary Guidance” (Kentucky Department of 
Education, 1965). 
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